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Home Gardens. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
Lawns. 

\ HERE the occupants of country cottages have not the time or the taste to select 

and plant out a list of good ornamental shrubs and trees, we think certainly the 
simplest and easiest method of home ornament is in a good, handsome, well-kept lawn. 
They are the promoters of taste. We believe that if a single individual can once be 
induced to go as far as the preparation of a really handsome stretch of lawn, he can be 
induced to attempt further improvements. Mr. Barry, in his recent address on Lawn 
Making, before the Geneva Horticultural Society, makes this worthy remark : 

“T observe where people succeed in making a piece of lawn around their dwelling, 
their gardening taste improves rapidly ; disagreeable objects become more so, in contrast 
with the smooth grass, and must be removed; some choice trees and shrubs are added, 
perhaps a vase or a basket, or bed of flowers—one object of taste suggests another and 
another, and thus we make real progress. I see much of this change going on in our 
own city of Rochester. All around our streets I see charming bits of grass, with bril- 
liant beds and vases of flowers, where a few years ago there was a tangled and unsightly 
mixture of fruit and shade trees, flowers, long grass and weeds. This change has added 
immensely to the beauty of our city, and has doubtless added largely to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the owners, as well as to the money value of their property.” 

In one of the back numbers of Tae Horticutturist, Mr. Saunders, of Washington, 
gives a very practical recipe for the mixture of grass seed for lawns, and we herewith 
repeat it. 

One bushel Red Top (Agrostis vulgaris). 
Two bushels June grass (Poa pratense). 

One quart Timothy (Phlewm pratense). 

Two pounds White clover (Trifolium repens). 

These quantities to be mixed and applied to each acre of land. 

The usual time of sowing is in March and April, as all well know. We have seen, 
however, many soils either so poor in vegetable matter, or unsuitable to form a sod, that 
no amount of grass seed could raise a handsome lawn. In this case it will be far more 
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simple to dig up grass sods from some old pasture field, or the roadside, to cover the land 
completely over. If this is done late in the fall, by the next spring the grass will start 
up fresh and luxuriant, and delight every eye. This is certainly the simplest and least 
vexatious of all ways of making a small lawn, and it also has the merit of supplying an 
immediate want. A grass sown lawn can hardly be made perfect under two or three 
years, but a sod lawn is complete the very first season. J.iquid manure will be best for 
use on lawns, pretty thinly diluted. Sulphate of Ammonia, dissolved at the rate of one 
pound to a barrel of water, is a capital fertilizer. The grass will grow of a rich, dark 
green, and very luxuriant. 
Early Peas. 

An experience of several years finds our mind completely satisfied with but one variety 
as an early pea, and that is the Landreth Extra Early. Nothing can as yet equal it in 
earliness, productiveness or sweetness. The quality is excellent, and no foreign sort 
has yet proved any better adapted to our climate. 


Dahlias. 

Our lady readers may desire to plant some good dahlia roots the coming spring. Here 
is a good selection of twenty-four varieties, sufficient to form a good beginning for any 
amateur. In our cool fall months the dahlia is our most showy flower, and we esteem it 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. By some it is considered too gross and coarse, 
but it has never appeared so to our tastes. It may lack the delicate beauty of the rose, 
and also its exquisite fragrance, yet its showy bloom and free, flowering habit, with 
comeliness of plant, are great arguments in its favor. 

Prince Albert, Lady Cathcart, John Bright, 
Fanny Purchase, Magpie, Princess, 

Silene, Warrior, Mantz Saville, 
Mr. Burgess, Wacht an Rhine, Triomphe de Picq. 
Rembrandt, Lord Derby, Fair Maid, 

Leah, Caleb Mix, Charles Turner, 
Celestial, Duke of Roxbury, Golden Ball, 
Madame St. Laurent, Madame Maria, Mezard. 

Countess de Chambord, 

So many new and desirable varieties appear yearly, that doubtless many in this list 
would be found surpassed and forgotten in a year or two; but a really choice variety 
will always deserve planting. 

: Select List of Monthly Roses. 

The following is a good list of select Monthly Blooming Roses, recommended by the 
Rural Messenger : 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Caroline Merncire, Her- 
mora, Appoline, Purple Crown, Archduke Charles, Queen of Lombardy, Bougere, Mrs. 
Bosonquet, Pierre de St. Cyr, La Pactole, Imperatrice, Eugenie, Blanche Lafitte, 
Madame Nerard, Prince Eugene, Isabella Sprunt, Marshal Villars, La Choice, Leteria, 
Gloire de Bordeaux, Sir Joseph Paxton, Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Grapes.) 

We suppose every cottage gardener has got some grapes well planted in his garden; if 
not, it certainly is one of the most important subjects that need early attention. It is 
just as easy to grow a good grape as a poor one, the room occupied is no greater, while 
the value is often double. For instance, who would grow a Union Village, Scuppernong 
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or Adirondac, when the old standard sort, Isabella, far surpasses them; and then, too, 
this is superseded by the good old Concord or Delaware. A well ripened Isabella is not 
by any means to be despised. And those dainty palates who declare the Concord is too 
poor to be worthy of encouragement, can hardly act as judges for the tastes of a million 
others of their countrymen. The Concord is the best and most reliable family grape we 
have yet found. Not equal, it is true, to some of more delicate or spirited flavor, but 
good enough for average palates. 

If we were planting a new garden, we would line the garden path with at least a dozen 
good vines. The Concord would be first on our list, then we would try one vine Dela- 
ware. It might do well, and still might prove a failure. But it is worth the trial. We 
would have room for a luscious Salem, and also for the Eumelan, beautiful in its growth 
and flavor. We would not forget the Walter, and the Senasgua we know would prove a 
good occupant of our ground. Here then we have the cream of all, both old and new. 
We could always depend upon a good dish of fruit from the Concord, and our selection 
of this variety would be one-half the whole list. Then follow with the new and improved 
sorts, and the garden owner will have all the best worthy of reasonable recommendation. 


Strawberries for Family Use. 


It is customary for writers on small fruits to say that any good garden soil will grow 
strawberries. True to some extent; but if we want quantity it is useless to try sandy 
land. A cold, heavy clay bed is also to be avoided as the other undesirable extreme. 
On sandy land the berries will be early and usually sweet, but there will never be any 


heavy crops. On heavy land the crops will usually be late, the fruit will be large, and 
if the soil is moist or undrained, the berries will be watery and acid. A good soil is a 
deep, rich loam well drained, and even a sandy loam with considerable vegetable matter 
is very desirable, since it is warm and early. Let your plants stand not less than eighteen 
inches apart, and even two feet will be still better. We have tried the plan of three 
and a quarter by one foot, but became fully satisfied that it was too close, and the more 
room we gave our plant the increase in vigor and fruit would more than recompense for 
the difference in distance. 

Use old well decomposed barn-yard manure every fall, and cover the bed over com- 
pletely. Wood ashes, too, are excellent; they contain potash, which is one of the most 
invigorating of all species of nutriment for the strawberry vines. Fertilizers are occa- 
sionally worthy of trial as stimulants. Bone meal is always good. Superphosphates 
and bone flour are also efficient ; scatter them broadcast over the field at the rate of ten 
pounds to the square rod. Just before winter cover the beds with a mulch of hay, corn- 
stalk or straw; the last is the best, cleanest, and most free from weeds. If the mulching 
should happen to be omitted during the winter, put it in the rows between the plants 
early in the spring, just as the plants are blossoming. We have found the mulch to help 
forward the ripening very materially, and at the same time by supplying moisture it 
increases the size and color of the fruit. 

Remove all dead leaves from the plants when they are to be planted out; and after 
every season of fruiting it is well to do the same thing. Many skillful growers cut all 
the leaves off, both living and dead after fruiting season, and permit new leaves to 
form. The plants often produce crops the next year far superior to the usual average. 
In planting use a small trowel or dibble, and give abundance of room to spread the roots 
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out. These simple directions will enable any amateur to grow-strawberries to perfection 
and keep his bed in good order the year through. 


Pears for the Garden. 

A good list of pears for a dozen trees for the garden we would name as follows : 

Dearborn Seedling—A good, sure, and abundant bearer ; fruit fair, sprightly, and of 
an excellent flavor. , 

The Rostiezer—hardy habit, with sweet and pleasant flavor. 

The Bartlett—handsomest of all autumn varieties, and popular from its fine quality, ' 
free growth, and sure productiveness. These trees are good summer varieties; the first 
ripens in July, the second August Ist, and the last August 14th to 15th. 

Of Autumn Pears we would choose six. First, the Belle Lucrative, because of its 
most delicious honeyed flavor, and so well liked at the dessert. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey (as a dwarf) for its sprightly, juicy fruit, and its productiveness. 

Beurre d’ Anjou, for its exquisite, aromatic, juicy taste and productiveness, 

Duchesse d Angouleme, for its magnificent size and reliability as a dwarf. 

The Seckel, unapproachable in quality and long lived. 

The Howell, bright yellow, a handsome tree, early bearer and excellent flavor. 

For Winter we would plant the Beurre Clairgeau—fine size, early bearing, handsome 
color and good keeping qualities. 

Lawrence—hardy, sure, excellent bearer, fine flavor and a fine keeper. 

Vicar of Winkfield—the very best for preserves or cooking, extremely productive, and 
keeps until January or even March. When well ripened it is also a good eating variety. 

The cottage gardener can plant from one to three trees of each variety upon his 
grounds, according to their extent, but he cannot go amiss in the selection of the whole 
list in some one or other proportion. 


Soil for Rhubarb, 

No garden vegetable requires a richer soil than Rhubarb. Sandy land is almost use- 
less. We had the pleasure once of trying it as a market crop to the extent of an acre, 
but at last became convinced the amount of money absorbed in providing manure enough 
to raise a good crop, was larger than the crop itself after harvested. It is a bulky 
material to ship to market, and very often varies greatly in price. In family gardens, 
however, the gardener can well afford to devote a good border to it, and dress in annually 
from a bushel to a barrel of good manure. The more liberal the supply of nutriment, 
the larger the stalk and the better the quality. The soil should be dug deep, at least 
eighteen inches, and well mixed with surface manure. 

The best time for planting is in the fall, still it is successfully attempted in the spring. 
Plant the hills not less than four feet apart. Put the crowns fully three inches below 
the surface, and cover with mulch during the winter. Manure is best applied also in the 
fall, directly to the crowns, for the shoot starts early, and are up above the ground very 
early in the spring. After the roots have grown several years, examine them and see if 
there are any signs of decay in the centre of the plant. If so, take them up, divide 
them into three or four more pieces, and transplant them. Every piece will form a new 
crown and a luxuriant hill. 

Be careful of whom you purchase rhubarb plants originally, for it is quite a common 
deception for tradesmen to take up their large crowns, and divide them into four or six 
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0 smaller plants, and then sell them to customers, It is better to go personally and 
examine the stock you wish to purchase, and stipulate specially for plants undivided, and 
and not less than two years’ old, otherwise a purchaser hardly knows what he will get. 

The Linnzus is still one of our most productive varietics, and also of best quality, 
although somewhat small. The Victoria is enormous in size, and also quite productive, 
being very profitable as a market crop. We have seen beds of the Downing Colossal, 
which seemed to meet our idea of a perfect amateur variety better than anything else yet 
brought to our notice. 
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Stevensdale Institute. 


Stevensdale Institute. 


OR the sake of illustrating what we have so often urged in behalf of rural embellish. 
ments and ornamental home architecture, we introduce, this month, three exquisite 
engravings of the Stevensdale Institute, South Amboy, N. J. The frontispiece repre- 


a 


Lake and Observatory. 


sents the view of the building as the observer approaches from the street. The view 
down the bank toward the streamlet, and the over-arching trees, with the rustic summer 
house in the back-ground, make a picture cozy-like and very tempting. 





Stevensdale Institute. 
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. Condition of our Western Trees for Winter. 





The Observatory and the Lake furnish still another rural scene of more than o 
ary elegance, while the arched bridge and placid stream beneath, complete a sk 
one of the most inviting of all suburban retreats. The Institute is a seminary f 
education of young ladies, and who that examines these artistic illustrations can 
admit that scenes of such rare beauty must have their influence in the minds and 
of the dwellers within their precincts. 

We have often advocated the extensive adorning of the grounds of public instit 
and especially of those devoted to educational purposes. They invariably inspire 
gentleness, care, and good deportment among scholars and students. And we dou 
more than one has found, in later years, his appreciation of the beautiful in A: 
Nature dates back to the well remembered sights of ornamental shrubs, trees and | 
in the home grounds of the old college or academy. We have seen few engravi 
rural ornament better worthy appreciation than the elegant little trio in this numb 


Condition of Our Western Trees for Winter. 


N August I very much feared that our trees would make a late fall growth, a 
did last year, and be in bad condition for winter; but although September was 
growing month, October was very favorable, cooling off gradual, and up to this tir 
of November) the frosts have been so light that the tenderest twigs have no 
injured. The weather has been just cool enough to check the growth and ripen the 
The summer, up to the 7th of August, was so dry as to check the growth of 1 
the trees, when sufficient rain came to start the young cultivated trees into growth 
could not see that the older fruit-bearing trees made any unusual growth. By ¢ 
tion, I mean those that were cultivated in the fore part of the season, but not afte 
summer. 

The summer drouth had prevented the weeds from growing, and all the seeds of 
lie dry in the ground, and when the rains came, all the weeds of the season came : 
grew—yes, grew! for who would dare to go into the orchard or nursery and cultiy 
attempt to destroy the weeds after mid-summer ! 

We have so seldom had a year favorable for peaches, that we have but very few 
those few bore a fine crop this year. The leaves have fallen from the peach, a: 
fruit buds are very numerous. I have not examined the apple and pear, to as 
whether they promise a crop next year, and doubt whether I could determine w 
the apple buds were for fruit or wood. The crop of fruit being very light this ye: 
the growth of the trees so checked by the drouth through mid-summer, that I 
think it was very favorable for a crop of fruit next season. Suet Fos: 
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Notes from my Garden. 
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Notes from My Garden. 


N this region, the past season has been unusually favorable for horticultural experi- 

ments, as we have had abundance of rain and no lack of heat or sunshine. 

I had this spring eight varieties of strawberries under cultivation in the same soil, and 
receiving nearly the same treatment, being mulched winter and summer, and kept scru- 
pulously clean of weeds. 

Hovey’s Seedling and Ladyfinger, intermingled and grown in matted rows, yielded a 
fair crop of delicious berries, but as this was their fourth season, I observed a decline 
both in the size and quantity, and therefore turned them under. 

Wilson’s Albany Seedling, planted in the spring of 1867, gave a very handsome yield 
in 1868. The next year it grew spindling and bore only half a crop. Although treated 
with the greatest attention, its decadence was more marked this season, and I obliterated 
the bed. A neighbor makes a similar report, and we have agreed to discard this variety 
as a failure here. 

The Philadelphia, in a matted bed and with less attention than the other varieties, 
grew lustily and yielded a plentiful crop of large and well-flavored berries. I have 
extended this bed and shall cultivate it in matted rows hereafter. 

Jucunda, grown from Knox’s potted plants, set out in the spring of 1869, has borne 
about two dozen berries, and at the end of this season the vines had nearly perished. I 
transferred the remains of the plants to another carefully prepared bed, to give it another 
chance, but I apprehend it will not grow here. 

Kitley’s Goliah and Triomphe de Gand, from the same source, and set out at the same 
time, have grown a little better, but have as yet done nothing to justify their reputation. 

The Agriculturist, grown in hills, is beyond all comparison superior to any variety I 
have tried, for thrifty growth, productiveness, and the large size, firmness, and high 
ffavor of its fruit. Our berry eaters are unanimous in giving it precedence over any 
strawberry we raise, especially for its superior flavor, and I have gathered gallons with 
none less than an inch in diameter. 

My plantation has been extended each season, and this year the three-year old hills 
gave the heaviest fruitage, and those in their second year their largest berries. 

After the regular crop in June, this bed slept through July and commenced blooming 
and fruiting again about the first of August, and has continued to blossom and mature 
small quantities of fruit up to this date, November Sth. From this record, I think it 
will be conceded that most disputes about the merits of different varieties of strawberries 
are questions referable to soil and climate, and that I, at least, have the right strawberry 
in the right place. I am the more impressed with this belief from the fact, that when I 
planted my Agriculturists, four years ago, a very skillful amateur, living not fifty miles 
off, told me I was wasting my time and labor, as he had persisted in trying to grow them 
for several years, putting both zeal and experience into the effort, and had utterly failed. 

From my strawberry experiences I have concluded that an amateur should, with due 
regard to flavor and productiveness, cultivate only the largest sized berries, and always 
in hills or rows. Especially, if he undertakes to do the picking himself, will the wisdom 
of these conclusions be manifest. 

Raspberries. 

I have seven varieties of raspberries, which shall be named in the order of their 

ripening. 
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The Kirtland showed its first ripe berries on the 13th of June, and yielded good pick. 
ing every day or two fora month. The berry is small, very sweet, and hangs on the 
bush until it dries. Its hardihood, good quality, productiveness, and long season here, 
make it a valuable family berry. About the 20th of August the new canes began bloom- 
ing, and I have continued to bloom and ripen fruit up to this date. 

The Improved Black Cap ripened eight days later than the Kirtland, and ceased bear- 
ing a week earlier. 

Brinkle’s Orange was nearly burnt out last year, and, notwithstanding winter protec- 
tion, summer mulching and a very favorable season, has grown very feebly. Some of 
the stocks, however, have shown fruit delicious in flavor and fair to look upon. 

The Mammoth Cluster plants, obtained from Knox’s nurseries in 1869, fruited fairly 
this season. They are almost identical with my other Black Caps in size and habit— 
fruiting two weeks later, and the berry neither so clean-looking nor so well flavored. I 
presume the only merit of this variety will be to prolong the season of Black Caps in 
localities where better raspberries cannot be grown. 

The Woodley, an old red raspberry, hard and poorly flavored, was dug up and cast out. 

The Monthly Raspberry commenced fruiting in June, and continued in bearing until 
a severe frost nipped its clusters of bloom, immature and ripe fruit. This variety is 
very prolific, and, although of inferior quality, its constancy should induce every amateur 
to plant at least a dozen or twenty stocks, 

The Red Antwerp, with protection and mulching, has grown lustily and fruited con- 
tinuously during the month of July. The produce was not quite satisfactory in quan- 
tity, but in quality surpassed anything of its kind that I have ever tasted. My deside- 
ratum now is to find a raspberry equal in quality to this, but more hardy and produc- 
tive. Can you name one? : 


Blackberries. 

Of blackberries, we have the Lawton, Wilson and Kittatinny, besides some fancy vari- 
eties. 

My Wilson’s showed wreaths of blossoms an inch and a-half in diameter, and so 
doubled that they resembled white roses. The fruit was nothing extra. The Kittatinny 
ripened earliest, and bore clusters of fruit, handsome as the pictures in the Illustrated 
Catalogues; yet, as our mountain thickets and fence corners so superfluously abound in 


wild blackberries, quite as large and of better flavor, we will scarcely trouble ourselves 
to extend their cultivation. 


Currants. 


We hawe the white and cherry currants, grown tree-fashion, which produce very large 
and beautiful fruit for the table, but for the substantial stock of jelly and wine, the good 
wife prefers the Old Red Dutch, grown on the old-fashioned thicket bushes, which yield 
enormously every season for us. 


Grapes. 

T have filled my assortment of grapes with Rebeccas, Maxatawneys, Delawares, and 
Catawbas, none of which are in bearing yet. Meanwhile, the eighteen vines of Concords 
have yielded about ten bushels of fruit, showing the heaviest clusters and largest berries 
of this variety that I have seen outside of the picture-books. 





Gladiolus for Small Gardens. ll 


Porte Crayon’s Troublesome “ Vermin.” 


For the last two seasons my small fruits— 
especially those near the ground—have been dis- 
turbed by certain animalcule, not mentioned 

. either by Darlington or Darwin. As they seem 

Esa) to be increasing and becoming more destructive, 

an I send a drawing in the hope that some of your 

» ® horticultural philosophers may suggest a remedy. 
Davin H. SrrorHer. 


Berkley Springs, Morgan Co., West Va. 


Design for a Bird House. 


| pe artist is a great lover of birds as well as 
of flowers, and has happily combined the two 
ideas, the one surrounding the other. Here is a 
Bird Cage, neat, simple, full of the beautiful 
warblers within. Upon the outer edges of the 
stand are little flower pots full of choice plants, 
and here and there some pretty climber attempts 
to work its way toward the top. On the ground 
underneath is collected a few more flower pots of 
larger size, twith plants of ornamental foliage, 
and in the distance, just on the outer edge of 
the grassy lawn, are the forms of the evergreens 
and shrubs which bring out the whole picture 
into still more charming relief. 
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Gladiolus for Small Gardens. 


7 Canada Farmer names the following six 
: varieties as a good choice for a small selec- 
oe. ivy tion, viz: 
Mt LAG tues ee Shakspeare, which is a beautiful white flower of 

fine form with large rose spots, possessing a good constitution and forming a “‘ model of a 
spike.” 

Adolphe Brougniart, which is not known to us. 

Meyerbeer, with a spike not easily excelled, very showy, brilliant vermillion, orange 
flamed scarlet, and spotted with amaranth. 

Thomas Methven, which we have not seen. 

Ulysse, fine rose color, unsurpassed in form. 

Madame Furtado, a rosy white, flamed with deep carmine rose, a large flower. 
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Popular Pears--The Lawrence. 


= noble fruit of American origin, too, worthy of special note. The Law. 

rence is a native of Flushing, Long Island, but we have no statistics or facts to guide 
us, when, where, or by whom. It is a variety as yet not generally planted by the mass 
of cultivators, but highly appreciated by all who have become aware of its special excel- 
lencies. The tree itself is but a very moderate grower while in the nursery, but once 
established in the orchard it grows freely, and comes into bearing at an age of from six 
to ten years. The tree itself is handsome, symmetrical, branches spreading, admirably 
adapted for pyramidal culture, and entirely exempt from the blight. We have yet to hear 
of a single instance where it has been seriously attacked by this insidious disease. It 
possesses also another excellent qualification, viz., holding its leaves the entire summer, 
often in seasons of extreme heat or severe drought its foliage remain untouched and 
never withers. This adapts it extremely well to cultivation in our Southern States, 
where but very few sorts are able to withstand this most rigorous test. The tree is hardy, 
able to stand severe cold, is long lived, and when once in bearing seldom fails, and grows 
more productive year after year. Still another qualification must be noticed, better than 
all the rest. It is a splendid winter variety and an excellent keeper. It ripens usually 
from November Ist to December Ist, and keeps well until February and March. It 
possesses the valuable property of keeping without shrivelling, and ripens off gradually, 
with ordinary care, as well as any good winter apple. 

A good idea of the manner of growth of the tree is gained from the accompanying 
illustration. Its habit is vigorous, upright, regular branches, with slender, annual 
shoots, and small, thick, oblong leaves, of « dark, glossy green. It succeeds upon either 
the pear or quince root, but as a standard is by far the most valuable. We have seen 
trees six years of age which would bear fully twice as much fruit as the Bartlett or 
Beurre d’Anjou, and from the fact that it ripens at a time when nearly all other pears 
are gone, or few are left, it proves to be fully twice as profitable. The flavor is rich, 
juicy, sugary, aromatic; flesh, yellowish white; color, lemon yellow, marbled with dull 
green, with traces of russet, or sometimes covered thickly with minute brown dota, with 
often a tinge of red on the side exposed to the sun. 

Its size is only medium, but the fruit is often found in clusters of two or more to- 
gether, and what is lost in size is made up in productiveness. As an orchard sort it is 
unsurpassed among all winter varieties, and we esteem it now the very best and most 
profitable late variety that any cultivator can select as a standard. It seems to be with- 
out a fault, save that it requires considerable age to reach its full productiveness. 


———_+o—_—_ 


Good Strawberries. 


HE past season, with us, was one of the best for this excellent small fruit, and I pro- 
pose here to give the result of my experience with the following named varieties : 
Green Prolific.—All large—medium in time of fruiting—excellent. Enormous bearer ; 
pale red. Foliage large, rank, and foot-stalks hold the fruit up firmly from the ground. 
With me, all that any one could desire for a home fruit ; but for transportation it is too 
soft. I prefer it to any other that I have ever tried thoroughly. 
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Charles Downing.—These also are all very large, beautiful red, of a dark, fiery, crimson 
color; fine bearer; firm enough for distant market; flavor very excellent. Every gar. 
den should have it. It is a native of Kentucky, having been propagated by that prince 
of strawberry propagators, Mr. J. S. Downer, of Fairview, Todd county, Kentucky. 

Kentucky.—This is a new seedling, also from Mr. Downer. It has not yet been much 
disseminated, having been sent out only this season; but its great merits, chief among 
which is its being very late, yielding the bulk of its crop when all others are gone, will 
soon spread it far and near. On twenty-five spring set plants, which I received direct 
from Mr. Downer, I gathered several pints of very superior fruit, and from them I pot. 
ted over 500 in two inch pots, and have from the original twenty-five, a matted plat, 
containing many hundreds. In color, shape, and habit of growth, it much resembles the 
Charles Downing ; but is a better berry, and more desirable, which is saying a “‘ great 
deal.”’ 

French.—Early, medium size, excellent. ‘‘ Mrs. Woodman” would eat no other as 
long as it lasted. Resembles the Green Prolific in color; but its tendency to produce 
so many runners renders it troublesome to one who cultivates strawberries as I do—only 
in stools and matted rows. 

Downer.—Another seedling by the gentleman for whom it is named—early, very pro- 
ductive, and good quality. It gave us our first mess of berries, making the stools red 
all over with large, fine fruit, May 18th. 

Wilson’s Albany.—Any article written on strawberries, which did not say a good word 
for this variety, would exhibit either a lack of good taste, or betray a woeful ignorance 
of the most remarkable strawberry ever propagated in this or any other country. Very 
large ; enormously prolific; medium and early, both; firmer than any known variety, 
except, perhaps, Jucunda; and equally as firm as that variety. Wherever anything else 
will—so will it. In every soil, every climate, it astonishes all who see it. Grown in 
stools, two feet apart each way; on my grounds this spring, a plat of 640 stools yielded, 
on an average, a quart to the stool—in all, 160 gallons. I never saw a plat, however, 
so finely cultivated. Nota single runner or weed was ever permitted to grow; the 
ground was constantly kept loose the season of planting, and mulched all over in winter 
with wheat straw two inches deep, which was remeved from the crowns only early in 
spring. Nota particle of manure was added. Other varieties, similarly treated, did 
not bear half such a crop. Many persons condemn this kind because it is, as they say, 
too acid; but I think it an excellent berry, and its other good qualities place it the 
king of the strawberry kingdom. 

Other Varieties.—Space will not allow me to say much in detail of many other excel- 
lent kinds worthy of all praise—such as ‘‘ Hooker,” “‘ Peak’s Emperor,”’ “ Triomphe de 
Gand,” “ Russell,” ‘“ Fillmore,” ‘‘ Lennig’s White,” etc. Nor, indeed, is it necessary to 
dwell upon the merits of fruit so well and so favorably tested as these. By all means, 
if you have none planted, do so next spring, selecting a few of the above named kinds, 
and with a little labor your reward is sure and valuable. 


Stanford, Ky. WoopMan. 
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architectural and garden decoration. These vases 
are for either out-door or window use, and are 
suitable for the growth of almost any flower or 
ornamental plant. Tulips, Crocuses, Fuchsias 
and Lilies grow up in profusion, and are sur- 
rounded with dozens of other delicate yet beauti- 
ful annual flowers, while the ornamental Dracena, 
Maranta or Begonia, with brilliant foliage, over- 
shadow all with their crimson glory. Nothing 
can be more charming for window culture 
than a coterie of such lovely gems of winter gar- 
dening. 
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BY ANNIE G. HALE. 


Iv. 


Favorite Window Plants. 


N the paper entitled Hanging Baskets and their Plants, which appeared in the Hor. 
4 ticuLturist for Feb., 1870, mention was made of several species of herbaceous 
plants that are generally included among those of standard growth ; and the best method 
for their management was stated. But, if those plants be reared in standing pots, and 
individually, they will need no different treatment from that which they should receive 
in a basket group; except that some slight support must be furnished them during their 
first few months, and frequent and close pruning given. 

Among the many other soft-wooded plants that are considered suitable for house-cul- 
ture, not more than a dozen can really be called desirable, after we have selected as our 
first choice geraniums, heliotropes, stevias and eupatoriums ;—and those are the following : 

The Calceolaria,—its name comes from the Latin for shoe—the blossom resembles an 
ancient Roman slipper,—singularly beautiful with its heavy clusters of golden, crimson, 
maroon, or rose-colored flowers—sometimes plainly tinted, at others curiously mottled 
and flecked. It needs a sandy soil—garden earth and common sand in equal propor- 
tions; should be kept rather warm, in an atmosphere of 60° to 65° by day, and 50° at 
night ; and be sparingly watered. Give liquid manure once a week after the flower-buds 
start. Pot old plants in May, in the same manner as eupatoriums (see April- No.), and 
keep them in a warm but shady place, out of doors, till September, with only water 
enough to prevent them from drooping. Before potting cut them in closely; and make new 
plants of those cuttings by rooting them in moist sand under a glass, in the sunshine ; or 
plant the seed in a sunny and sheltered spot. In August pot them and tie carefully to a 
light trellis till they are two feet high, then trim off the most slender branches—in fact 
eut them in pretty close and let them stand alone. This is a delicate plant, but may be 
strengthened and hardened by this close trimming and a careful management of its sup- 
plies of heat and moisture. It needs a good deal of air—does best when wide breathing 
space is allowed. 

The Lantana requires similar soil and treatment to the Caleeolaria—except that it is 
of a stouter, a more woody nature, and needs no support. Its compact head of flowers of 
different and changing hues—white, crimson, scarlet, orange, and yellow, sometimes all 
in the same spike, is always an object of great interest, though its peculiar perfume is 
not universally agreeable. 

A very desirable window plant is the Pyrethrum, sometimes called Mountain Daisy ; 
it is found in great profusion in the mountainous regions of Asia. This will grow in 
ordinary soil with very little care, and its delicate light green foliage, crowned with dense 
clusters of snow-white blossoms, contrasts finely with the deeper colorings of Calceolarias 
and Lantanas. Old plants should be cut to their roots, and both roots and cuttings be 
set in a garden-bed in May or June, and treated as common out-of-door plants. Pinch 
out all flower-buds till they are taken to the house. In September pot them with the 
same soil in which they have been growing. Keep them in the shade, with occasional 
watering, for a fortnight; then bring them within doors. The Pyrethrum does best in a 
moderate temperature with scanty watcring. 
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The Chrysanthemum (it gets its name from the Greek words for gold and flower— 
many species bear yellow flowers), though commonly classed with out-of-door plants, 
should be made to lend its beauty to every parlor through the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December. After flowering, Chrysanthemums must be set in a dark, cool place— 
a cellar, or any damp, dark place where they will not freeze—till May. Then give them 
the same treatment as Pyrethrums, with which they are often classed; but they require 
free watering. Soap-suds will make them grow stout and strong through the summer. 
After they are potted give liquid manure twice a week till the buds begin to unfold, then 
withhold it entirely. 

Another splendid flowering plant, which has been supposed, until recently, to expend 
all its energies during the autumnal months, and to require the open air for the perfec- 
tion of its beauty, is the Salvia. Salvia angustifolia, with its elegant foliage and long 
spikes of clear blue flowers, is particularly fine; so is S. pdatens, bearing blossoms of a 
still more ‘ heavenly hue ;” yet none are so attractive, nor so hardy, as S. splendens, with 
its plumes of dazzling scarlet. Any of the Salvias are easily raised from cuttings; trim 
all the foliage from these slips and sct them in damp sand to root. Start them in May. 
When rooted set them in the garden, but keep them shaded from the sun with a paper 
sereen till the new leaves are well developed. Water freely. In September pot those 
you wish for the house, and pinch out the buds. If then left to themselves they will 
store up strength for the winter. But before the frosts come, be sure to take them within 
doors, and give the fertilizer once a week till in bloom. Cut them to the root in May, 
and set the root in the garden. It is best to start new plants every year for the house. 
Salvias need a light loamy soil, and a temperature of 60° by day, and 45° by night. 

The Mimulus—its seeds resemble the face of a monkey, and hence its name, which 
comes from the Latin—is a very thirsty plant, does best in a mixture of leaf-mould and 
garden earth, with just enough sand to keep the soil from being heavy, and frequently 
needs watering twice a day; but it thrives in the atmosphere of any family room, and 
with its gorgeous blossoms of gold spotted with maroon and crimson, is a great addition 
to any collection. Propagate it from cuttings rooted in water. The young plants should 
be kept in the shade all summer out of doors. 

Aloysia citriodora—called by some Lippia, in memory of a French botanist—ought to 
have had mention among arborescent plants. This is the lemon-scented or sweet. verbena. 
The flowers are of small account, but its elegant fragrant foliage and generally neat 
appearance gain much admiration. Trim old plants and re-pot them in the spring. Root 
the trimmings in wet sand, under a glass; then give those young plants a soil of garden 
earth, vegetable mould and gravel in equal proportions. Set the pots in a garden-bed, 
plunged to their rims, till September; then stir the soil often with an old table-fork, 
water sparingly, giving liquid manure once a week; take them to the parlor in October, 
let them have the sun six hours every day, keep the atmosphere moist, ahd not above 
65° by day or 45° by night, and they will flourish wonderfully. 

Matthiolas, stock gilliflowers, or the old-fashioned wall-flowers, are fine winter-flower- 
ing plants for the parlor windows. Their heavily-clustered spikes of purest white, yel- 
low, crimson, purple, or rose-colored double blossoms, make a grand display. Sow the 
seed in a sunny garden-bed in May, and in August pot the plants in good soil and keep 
in the shade a fortnight. At the end of that time give more sun, water freely, and allow 


liquid manure twice a week for two months, then once a week through the winter. Cut 
2 
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old stocks to the roots in May—sometimes good plants may be obtained of those cuttings 
rooted in moist sand, but it is surer to depend entirely on seed for new plants. 

Pinks—Dianthus Chinensis, the China Pink, and Dianthus caryophillus, the Carna- 
tion—are well known parlor plants. The China Pink, though not fragrant, is so beau- 
tiful and so easy to manage, no collection should be considered complete without it. Plant 
seed in June in good garden soil; pinch out all flower-buds till September ; then take 
them, with a ball of earth about their roots, to pots of the same-soil. Keep them in the 
shade a fortnight. Water sparingly till more flower-buds appear, then give moisture 
generously—weak liquid manure twice a week, also. It will bear great heat, 65° to 70°; 
but 60° suits it best. In that temperature in an open, airy situation, it will put forth its 
deep crimson, velvet, very double, flowers in great profusion all winter. 

D. caryophyllus—the Carnation—with its enormous blossoms of rose-color, scarlet, 
yellow, white, either in plain colors, flecked, blotched, or banded, makes always a fine 
appearance, while its exquisite perfume never wants admirers. This should be raised 
from cuttings rooted in sandy soil under glass, or by layers—the layers are the more sure, 
For these select stout branches on a well-matured plant. Omit watering the plant for a 
day, or until the selected branches have wilted a little—they will be less liable to break 
during the process of layering. Dig and stir the soil in the pot pretty thoroughly with 
an old fork. Then trim off all the leaves from the shoot or branch to be layered, except 
those at the tip. Cut half through the joint to be rooted, in a slanting upward direction, 
with a sharp penknife, and bend the branch, taking care that it does not break at the inci- 
sion, till the joint lies more than an inch beneath the soil, and confine it there with a hairpin. 
Then cover with the loosened soil all but the last inch of the stalk, pressing the earth 
carefully and securely over all. Water the soil sparingly—there is always danger to 
carnations from over-watering—and in five or six weeks you may remove the young 
plants thus formed to separate pots. Sand, garden soil and stable refuse, in equal pro- 
portions, is the best ground for carnations. Some cultivators mix a little salt, and others 
soot, or charcoal, with this compost. When the flowers are partly opened it is well to 
to strengthen their calyxes (which are liable to burst) with a slender rubber ring. 

A few words now in relation to the insects that annoy the flower-fancier and often 
prove so destructive to parlor plants. Of these, the most to be dreaded is the red spider, 
a creature so minute as to appear like the merest brown speck to the naked eye, but 
when crushed shows its guilty color. When the foliage or young shoots look yellow and 
begin to curl, you may be sure this pest is eating the under coat of the leaves, and hiding 
in every crevice. Unless prompt measures are taken to “ ousi’’ him, every one of your 
plants is doomed. Some persons find syringing with carbolic soap-suds a sure death to 
this insect. Others recommend the same use of sulphur-water. But the old way of 
fumigation, by placing the plants under a barrel, together with a dish of burning tobacco 
stems and leaves, is always effectual. This also closes the career of ,the aphis, or green 
fly, the mealy bug, and the brown scale. But the smoke must be nearly strong enough 
to suffocate human beings, and the plants, after being confined in it an hour, look pitiful 
enough. It is better to try drowning first; and so having prepared a quantity of warm 
suds in a large deep vessel—a bathing tub or something similar—cover the surface of the 
soil with a circular piece of pasteboard fastened on with a stout cloth bandage, to prevent 
dislodgment of the soil by the water, and lay the pot lengthwise therein. Every part of 
the plant must be completely submerged, and remain thus half an hour. Except in the 
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worst cases, this effects a cure. Yet, after all, the old adage, ‘‘ An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,’’ is amply proved in the case of plants. A careful washing of 
them once a week with a bit of sponge or a soft tooth brush, particularly the under sur- 
face of the leaves, and every axil which syringing may not reach, if your room be well 
ventilated—its atmosphere moist and temperate—will insure freedom from their depre- 
dations. The ground aphis sometimes preys upon the roots of, verbenas, causing the 
plant to appear as if mildewed. Those insects are destroyed by washing the soil with 


a tepid decoction of tobacco, about the color of strong green tea, every day for a week or 
ten days. 


The importance of guarding plants against the extremes of heat and cold has been 
stated; but if, by any accident, they become frost-bitten, they may be restored by 


immersing them immediately, while they are stiff, in cold water, and keeping them thus 
in a darkened room for an hour or two. 


Who Buys all the Grapes. 


HAVE frequently been asked the question—'t Who buys all the grapes that come to 

the New York market?’ and I am induced to give your readers some information 
on this point, in order to explain many of the differences in sales as reported by the 
various commission merchants. 

Some growers think that beause a dealer can get one price for one mark of fruit, he 
ought to get the same price for all, particularly when the quantity closely resembles each 

ther. They appear to forget that the purchaser has any voice in the matter at all, 
when in fact, as a general thing, they are masters of the situation. 

In the first place, the parties who receive the fruit are known as commission merchants, 
whose business it-is to receive all that comes, be it much or little, and then are expected 
to know the value of everything when it arrives. When fruit is scarce the dealers com- 
mand the position, but in years of plenty he can only use discretion in disposing of the 
stock sent him, and in order to dispose of all that he receives, he must have a variety of 
customers, who demand various grades, varieties and qualities for their customers, and 
it is this class that I propose touching upon. 

The first in order, in regard to the quantity and quality they purchase, are those 
known as “‘ jobbers,” that is, they buy in large quantities to sell again. In many cases 
these men secure a large trade from persons living in the outside cities and country 
towns where the grapes are not grown, or, if at all, to a-very limited extent. These 
retailers send their orders to these jobbers for such fruit as they may want, and in this 
way the fruit is scattered all over the country. The jobbers also supply the other classes 
known as retailers. There are jobbers in distant cities that procure their supply direct 
from the commission merchants. 

The retail trade is divided in about the following order for fruit and character. The 
first in order are those grocers and fruit dealers who transact their business in all the 
most prominent and wealthy parts of the city, and deal exclusively with the wealthy. 
These are known as our “ first class ” customers, and those unacquainted with the trade - 
would reasonably suppose that they were a very desirable class of customers, but that is 
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an error, for they buy in small quantities, are very particular as to the quality, and will 
not pay any more for it than some of the lower class of dealers. In plain words, it 
amounts to this, what they will buy any one will, and pay as much for it; these persons 
prefer to purchase the three and four pound boxes. 

The great mass of good sound fruit is sold to the grocers and those persons doing 

business in the various markets, public and private, throughout the city. The grocers 
are mostly Germans and Americans, and prefer purchasing their fruit in bulk, without 
the loss arising from the weight of the small boxes. The river box, containing from 
‘twenty to forty pounds, are their favorites, as they weigh all their grapes to their cus- 
tomers, The Germans, in particular, are prejudiced against the small boxes; they are 
not particular about the name or color of the fruit if it is cheap, but would prefer having 
them black, as then they think they are ripe. The marketmen generally prefer the 
small boxes, as they do not weigh out their fruit. 

The next in order is the female street venders. To strangers they present a novel 
appearance, who frequently pauzing to gaze, are induced to purchase. In order to com- 
mence business they purchase a large oval basket with flaring sides, closely resembling a 
clothes basket, which will contain a hundred pounds or more; then they make a board 
platform to fit down in the basket from six to eight inches, and on this false bottom they 
place the fruit, piled up so as to give it the appearance of being a large bulk. They 
select the most public thoroughfares, where they will place their baskets, and then begin 
their cry, ‘“‘ Yer’s your nice fine grapes, only ten cents a pound.” In some of the most 
public places around Washington market, quite a number can be seen in a group, and in 
some instances they will extend their baskets hulf way across the street, and their united 
voices, in soliciting your patronage, is really annoying. Most of these women are of Irish 
birth, and possess remarkably well developed muscular bodies, and it is an easy task for 
many of them to carry off on their heads one of the 100 lb. cases of grapes; and I have 
known some of them to march off with two 60 lb. cases at once. This class is very 
valuable to the commission dealer, for they buy the inferior grades of fruit, and when 
damaged but slightly they will pay more for it than the lower grades of wagon peddlers, 
which come next in order among the dealers. There are also grades among this class of 
persons; the better class are generally respectable men, and drive good establishments, 
their wagons being always neatly and sometimes very tastefully ornamented. The horses 
are in good condition, and many of them of the fancy order. 

The lower class in this line of business are mostly young men and boys of doubtful 
reputation and small means. Their establishments correspond with their finances, and 
are a sight to behold. Many of their horses are of the order known as * Herrings,”’ and 
although they possess the usual number of bones belonging to a horse, you often find 
them without the use of one, if not two legs, and it must be a fortunate creature if it 
possesses both eyes. In regard to the flesh of the animals we will say nothing, as it is 
seldom they possess any. 

The wagons and harness never disgrace the animals, and should the entire concern be 
set up at auction, it would be sorry fun for a man to bid $10 on it, if he did not want it. 
They will buy anything you have to sell, their principal object seems to be to get the 
largest quantity for the least money, and the dealer must be careful to get his pay before 
loading, for if he does not, the chances are that they will cheat him in some way or another. 
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We have anot'.er class of buyers of grapes, known as wine men, who, for prices, com- 
pare with the lower grades of wagoners. Thus, by and with the aid of these parties, 
they are enabled to dispose of the large quantities of grapes sent to market. 

New York. C. W. IpELL. 


Plan for a Flower Garden. 


NGLAND possesses many flower gardens of extensive and elaborate designs, on the 
grounds of her lords and royalty, and some of them evince artistic skill and superior 
arrangement. The accompanying plan is taken from an English design, by Messrs. 
Hovey & Uo., of Boston. It represents a garden 162 feet in length, and 72 feet in 
width. The walks are of gravel, and the beds are all edged with box. Bedding plants 
or annuals may be used in planting; or, if the amateur desires a mixture of the two, 


the following will be an appropriate list; the best bedding plants being Scarlet Gera- 
niums and Verbenas: 


Plan for Flower Garden. 


. Verbena (blue). 20. Verbena, Sunset (rose). 
Verbena (white), Portulaca (golden). 
Pansies, of the fine showy sorts. Portulaca (scarlet). 
Portulaca (white). Same as No. 8. 
Tom Thumb Geranium. Geranium, Lucia Rosea (pink). 
Verbena (striped). Tom Thumb Geranium. 
Portulaca (golden). Tom Thumb Geranium. 
Campanula Capartica, with Tree Rose in the centre. Geranium, Lucia RKosea (pink). 
The same. Portulaca (scarlet). 
. Tom Thumb Geranjpum. Tom Thumb Geranium. 
. Portulaca (white). Heliotrope. 
. Verbena (stri ). Verbena, Sunset. 
. Portulaca (golden). Portulaca (golden). 
. Pansies, of the fine showy sorts. Ageratum. 
. Verbena (white). Same as No. 8. 
. Verbena (blue). Vase, or Statue. If a vase, to be filled with Ver- 
. Ageratum. benas, Petunias, etc. If a statue, to be surround- 


. Heliotrope. ed with a circle of Oxalis Fioribunda. 
. Tom Thumb Geranium. 
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But, when it is intended to be filled with annuals, this may easily be done by substitut. 
ing Candytuft, Alyssum, Eschscholtzia, Lobelia, Agrostemma, Petunias, Dwarf Con, 
volvulus, Clarkias, ete. 
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Grape Notes from the Parsonage. 


_a~ past season has been peculiarly favorable for the grape crop in New England. Our 
remarkably warm and dry summer and autumn, though in some instances rather 
trying to the vines, have yet, on the whole, ripened up the fruit considerably earlier than 
is usual, and brought nearly all kinds to an unusual perfection. A few notes in regard 
to some of the newer varieties may be of interest to the readers of Tuk Horrticu.tvu- 
Rist, and possibly of some benefit to those who contemplate purchasing. 

1. Brant (Arnold’s Hybrid No. 8).—This variety fruited with me for the first time this 
season. [t is a strong, healthy grower, but did not this year give any such evidence of 
productiveness as I should have been glad to see. The clusters and berries both remind 
one of the Clinton, though the fruit is superior to that variety both in quality and earli- 
ness. It was one of the first in the garden to color, but the birds did not allow me to 
discover its time of ripening. Every berry was taken before one of them was fully 
mature. Next season | hope it will bear enough for the robins to allow me to get a taste. 

2. Cornucopia (Arnold’s No. 2).—My vine of this variety gave me several fine clus- 
ters. Both bunch and berry are larger than I supposed, several of the former being six 
inches long. It is also a much better grape than I had thought. When fully ripe it is 
very delicate in flesh and very spirited in flavor, making one of the best varieties in my 
grounds. I should think it would prove a very valuable grape for wine. I look forward 
to a farther acquaintance with it, with a great deal of hope. If it continues to improve 
with the age of the vine, it will make a grape to which, thus far, few superiors have 
appeared. Vine strong and healthy. 

3. Cottage.—This is a seedling of the Concord, introduced two years since by the 
originator of that. It was announced as much superior to its parent, and in various 
respects a most desirable grape. I have eaten it for the first time this season, and in all 
candor must say that it is by no means equal to the Concord. It has a hard, tough pulp, 
is decidedly foxy, and in my judgment not worth growing. The vine is a good but not 
particularly strong grower, and has proved, with me, entirely free from disease. 

4. Croton.—It takes a long leap to carry us from the last to this. For the Croton is 
one of the most superb grapes that has yet been grown in the open air. It is a white 
variety (a hybrid between Delaware and Chasselas de Fontainbleau), the berries of me- 
dium size, but the clusters very large. In texture it is as delicate as any foreign grape, 
while in flavor it is as pure and refined as the most fastidious taste could demand. It 
lacks somewhat that positiveness of character which is such a peculiar excellence in the 
best foreign varieties. I do not consider it quite equal to a well-ripened Iona. But this 
is a point on which tastes will differ. In a recent letter from Mr. J. B. Garber, of 
Penn., he says: ‘‘ I have grown and tested over three hundred varieties of grapes during 
the last twenty years, and I unhesitatingly say that the Croton is the best out-door table 
grape that has yet been grown or tested by me, and a dozen of my horticultural friends 
who tasted them with me fully agreed with me in this opinion.” And Mr. G. W. Camp- 
bell, of Ohio, says: ‘“‘I regard the Croton, all things considered, the most promising 
new grape that has yet been introduced.’’ There is no question that it is a splendid 
fruit. My vines for two years have been entirely healthy, and have grown (with one 
exception, the first year) as vigorously as could be desired. The fruit ripens early, about 
with the Delaware. If any one wants a magnificent grape, that is a feast both to the eye 
and the palate, I adyise him to send at once for a Croton. 
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5, Eumelan.—Another year’s expericnce with this has increased my admiration of it. 
I have quite a number of vines planted, and every one of them has been as healthy as 
could be desired. It is a vigorous grower and a very prolific bearer. The clusters are 
quite large enough, and very handsome iu form. The fruit is about the size of the Iona, 
and is in quality superior to any black grape I know, except Senasqua. It ripens, too, 
as early as anything. Miles colors before Eumelan, but the latter ripens first. This 
for a black, Delaware for red, and Croton for white, gives us almost all that can be 
desired. 

6. Lorain.—This is another white variety that has attracted considerable attention in 
Ohio, having taken one or two first premiums for quality. My vine was set last spring. 
It grew well, showed a good healthy leaf, very short jointed wood, and appeared in all 
respects quite promising. Of course, no fruit. 

7. Senasqua.—This is a black grape (a hybrid between Concord and Black Prince), 
originated by Mr. Underhill, who also gave us the Croton. In my judgment it stands 
at the head of all out-door grapes I have ever eaten. It is not pulpy, like most of our 
native varieties, but meaty, plum-like in flesh, like the Black Hamburg. In delicacy and 
character it is more like the foreign grape than any other hardy variety that [ know. 
It ripens, I am sorry to say, rather late; too late, I fear, for our latitude. Mine was 
one of the last in the garden to mature this year. But this was its first crop, and as the 
vine acquires age we may reasonably hope that the fruit will acquire earliness. The vine 
is a very strong grower, with a thick, tough leaf that promises to withstand mildew as 
successfully as any native. 

8. Queen of Sheba.—This was sent me a few years’ since by a friend in Connecticut, 


as a new and very promising variety, and on the basis of his strong commendation I have 

sent cuttings to various horticultural friends. But this year it fruited and proved to be 

nothing more nor less than Diana. W. H. W. 
Reading, Mass. 


Practical Hints to Fruit Growers. 


Lime for Orchards. 


a. most successful apple orchard in the Eastern States owes its success entirely to 
the application, yearly, of liberal quantities of lime broadcast over the land. Very 
few farmers seem to realize the benefit of such a course, yet here are results not to be 
overlooked. The trees are large, handsome, thrifty, free from disease, productive, yield- 
ing crops every year. The fruit is of large size and handsome in appearance, and sells 
at remarkably good prices,.being in great demand for shipping to England. The sales 
are uniformly made at rates of $6 per barrel, while common fruit rarely ever reaches 
above $3. An intelligent writer in the Western Rural remarks that the trees require 
lime as a necessity for building up their trunks and branches, and in the formation of 
their foliage and fruit. It may be applied at any time, but late in the fall or early in 
the spring, is the most suitable period. It should be put on in the shape of dry dust, 
and be spread evenly over the surface, an] harrowed in. You may give a good dressing; 
there is no fear that you will apply a large quantity, A bushel to the square rod may 
be safely applied, but a peck or eyen a quart will be better than none at all, Wood or 
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peat ashes are excellent manure; they should be spread evenly over the surface, and 
should not come in contact with the trunks of the trees for fear of damaging the bark. 
Lime from well-burned limestone is the best for your purpose. It should be slacked by 
pouring water upon it, and when it has crumbled into dust, it should be applied: before it 
becomes heavy and damp by extracting moisture from the atmosphere. If a compara- 
tively small quantity of lime is mixed with muck or rich soil of any kind, allowed to 
remain in the heap for a considerable time, and then applied to the orchard, ete., it will 
be more beneficial than a much larger quantity used without mixing. 


Protect the Roots of your New Trees. 


Many cultivators and gardeners, as soon as a lot of trees or shrubs are received from 
a nursery, are apt to leave the roots exposed for several hours, or even days, to the cold 
winds or to the dying rays of the sun. It is hardly necessary for us to repeat here, as we 
have often done before, that it is a pernicious species of negligence. Plant them at once 
as soon as opened, and do not leave them more than an hour unplanted. The roots, 
unless soon placed in the earth in their proper place, shrink up, are dried, and never 
recover their proper vigor of growth. Neither is it well to use too much water in plant- 
ing our trees. A little to settle the earth closely around the root is well enough; but 
to insure perfect and permanent moisture, apply a good mulch of hay, straw, etc., over 
the ground for three feet around. When this is done the tree will need no further 
watering, for the shade of the mulch is itself attractive of moisture. 


Drainage. 


Every piece of ground, before planting, should be well drained, or else planting must 
be sooner or later a failure. Where trees have been already planted on undrained land, 
and the water stands around the tree in pools, or the soil seems unduly wet, the best 
method to adopt is to throw up a hillock of dirt of eight inches or more in height, 
extending out three feet from the trunk of the tree. This will keep the water away from 
the roots; in summer you can spread this soil again out flat. There is no surer way to 
induce blight than neglect in drainage. Those who are too anxious to plant out largely, 
are reminded that a few trees well treated will pay more than ten times their number who 
are invariably stunted, because they lack all the condition of successful growth. 


Cherry Trees in Grass, 


As a rule, it is not best to cultivate cherry trees, by which we mean stir the soil 
around the trunk and roots, the same as we are accustomed to do with other orchard 
crops. The reason is very simple. Cultivation is stimulation ; this induces extra growth. 
This, in the cherry, results in the bursting of the bark and the oozing of the gum. When 
once this commences, we cannot long depend upon the good health or permanent liveli- 
hood of the tree. 

We have seen so many instances lately where cherry trees planted in grass, and kept 
in grass, are so bright, and clean, and healthy, and vigorous, that we think it may be 
fairly set down as a rule, that for cherry trees, cultivation in grass is decidedly an excel- 
lent course The ground should not be stirred. No other crop or tree should be grown 
between, and the grass should be constantly mowed and left to rot upon the ground. No 
manure need be applied, save at the outset. All that the cherry tree needs is a good 
mulch for its roots, and something to prevent its too rapid succulent growth. 
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Almost any nurserymen now knows that young cherry orchards should be well mulched 
immediately after planting, and kept so. If not mulched during a long, hot, dry sum- 
mer, fully one-half will dry up and die. Still another thing must be remembered by 
cultivation—never plant a cherry tree after the buds have started; in fact, never take up 
one unless for immediate transplanting. In our Southern border States, cherries might 
be made a good, healthy, profitable crop, and to those who do not care to plant an orchard 
exclusively into cherries, we think if they would plant a row in the grass border around 
the fences of their farm, they will find not the slightest trouble in successful culture. 

Ex-Gov. Ross, of Seaford, Del., in a letter, a year ago, said that he never succeeded 
in cherry culture until he planted his trees in grass, and left them to take care of them- 
selves. 

We would not advise this policy for pear trees, and must not be understood as advising 


the grass theory for any other trees than cherries, and that, too, principally south of the 
latitude of New York. 


Pruning for Pear Blight. 


I observe there has been great complaint the past season about pear blight. Now if I 
can point out a remedy for this ruthless destroyer, | know I shall receive the thanks of 
many. If I have not found the root of the matter, I am not far from it. 

In my garden I have a number of trees that have been repeatedly attacked. Some- 
times I have let the disease progress until the tree seemed almost hopelessly destroyed. 
I did this in order that my theory and practice might the more thoroughly be tested. I 
never have failed in any instance to check the blight and restore the tree. My theory is 
that the disease is in the root, and grows out of the disproportion between the root and 
the top. When I discover the disease, I top or prune freely; sometimes this operation 
has to be performed with the nerve and resolution of a regular army surgeon. When 
the disease is stubborn, and yields not kindly to amputation of limbs, I mulch and water 
with soapsuds, to revive and quicken the roots. This practice has never failed in any 
instance. 

In my yard, where the trees are more shaded and the roots never molested, and the 
ground covered with sod to retain moisture, no blight has ever occurred. In the garden 
the ground is regularly worked, the roots more or less interfered with, and the suf has 
full power to dispel the moisture from the roots; hence I think there gets to be a dis- 
parity between the roots and top, and blight is the result. Let every one who reads this 
contrast it with his own experience, and the facts and observations of others, and I 
think we will be able to manage the blight. I prefer, if not a moist, at least a retentive 
soil for pear trees, and think constant cultivation among them will sooner or later pro- 
duce blight. I think my diagnosis is correct. and I know my practice is.—Country Gent. 


The Frozen Ball Method of Transplanting. 


The frozen ball method of removing ornamental trees is preferred by many to all 
others for some purposes. It is well adapted to evergreens growing wild, if they are of 
much size. In order that it may be easily and expeditiously performed, preparation 
should be made in autumn or before the ground freezes hard, by digging a trench in the 
shape of a circle about every tree a foot deep, or as far down as the frost penetrates, and 
then filling these trenches with dead leaves, which are always abundant at this time of 
year in the borders of woods or wherever these trees are sought. The leaves will prevent 
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the trenches from freezing in winter, and the earth within them from being frozen hard, 
the trees are easily loosed and tipped over, and may then be readily transferred to sleds 
and conveyed to their place of destination, where holes, dug at the same time that the 
trenches were made, and similarly filled with leaves if convenient, or left open and 
frozen, may receive them. If holes and balls are both frozen hard, and are nearly equal 
in size, the first thaw will soften the ball and give it a close fit. But it is rather better 
to keep the hole unfrozen, so that the ball may be snugly embedded in the mellow earth 
when placed there. For well rooted nursery trees this mode is not applicable; but we 
have found it well adapted to the removal of evergreens from the borders of woods in 
winter, when the work could be more deliberately attended to than during the busy 
period of spring.— Ez. 


Pleasant Thoughts. 


Love of Flowers. 


HEN Bishop Hough visited Archbishop Sancraft after his retirement to Suffolk, he 

was discovered working his garden, and immediately said to his visitor, ‘* Almost 

all you see is the work of my own hands, though I am bordering upon eighty years of 

age. My old woman does the weeding, and John mows the turf and digs for me ; but 

all the nicer work—the sowing, grafting, budding, transplanting, and the like—I trust 

to no other hand but my own,—-so long, at least, as my health will allow me to enjoy so 

pleasing an occupation; and, in good sooth, the fruits here taste more sweet, and the 
flowers have a richer perfume than they had at Lambeth.” 


The Atheist and the Acorn. 


An atheist, cold aud cheerless in his creed, was one day resting himself beneath the 
branches of a spreading oak. It was autumn, and the golden acorns gleamed among the 
green leaves. He looked up to the oak tree and then surveyed his garden which lay 
before him. “I always thought,’’ said he to himself, “that this world is the result of 
mere accident, and now I can no longer doubt it. There is no evidence of any skill any- 
where ; all is bungling and confusion. For instance, there is that large round pumpkin, 
whose stem is so slight and feeble that it cannot raise it from the ground. Now, above 
me is a sturdy oak, whose branches could support pumpkins even twice as large, whereas 
they hold nothing suspended but the tiny acorn. This is sufficient evidence to me that 
the world cannot have been created by a superior intelligence.” Thus far had he pro- 
ceeded in his soliloquy, when the wind loosened a ripe acorn from the topmost bough, 
and the little nut falling down, hit the self-conceited scoffer in the eye. ‘“ Ah!” said 
he, as he smarted with the pain, ‘‘I think I must reconsider my opinion. Had pumpkins 
grown on oak trees, and this acorn been one of them, I rather fear my philosophizing 
would have been finished forever.” 


Loudon, the Great Gardener. 


Loudon, the great English landscape gardener, was a man possessed of an extraordi- 
nary working power. The son of a farmer near Edinburgh, he was early inured to work. 
His skill in drawing plans and making sketches of scenery, induced his father to train 
him for a landscape gardener. During his apprenticeship, he sat up two whole nights 
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every week to study; yet he worked harder during the day than any fellow-laborer. 
During his studious hours he learned French, and, before he was eighteen, translated a 
life of Abelard for an Encyclopedia. He was so eager to make progress in life, that 
when only twenty, while working as a gardener in England, he wrote down in his Note- 
Book: ‘‘I am now twenty years of age, and perhaps a third of my life has passed away, 
and yet what have I done to benefit my fellow man?” An unusual reflection fora youth 
of only twenty. From French he proceeded to learn German, and rapidly mastered that 
language. He now took a large farm for the purpose of introducing Scotch improve- 
ments in the art of agriculture, and soon succeeded in realizing a considerable income. 
The Continent being thrown open on the cessation of the war, he proceeded to travel 
for the purpose of observation, making sketches of the system of gardening in all coun- 
tries, which he afterwards introduced in the historical part of his laborious ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening.”” He twice repeated his journeys abroad for a similar purpose, the 
results of which appeared in his Encyclopeedias—perhaps amongst the most remarkable 
works of this kind, and distinguished for the immense mass of useful matters which they 
contain, all collected by dint of persevering industry and labor, such as has rarely been 
equaled. 
Sleeping Flowers. 

Almost all flowers sleep during the night. The marigold goes to bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping. Many plants are so-sensitive that they close their leaves 
during the passage of a cloud. The dandelion opens at five or six in the morning, and 
shuts at nine in the evening. The goat’s beard wakes at three in the morning, and shuts 
at five or six in the evening. The common daisy shuts up its blossom in the evening, 
and opens its ‘‘day’s eye’’ to meet the early beams of the morning sun. The crocus, 
tulip, and many others, close their blossoms at different hours towards the evening. The 
ivy-leafed lettuce opens at eight in the morning, and closes forever at four in the after- 
noon. The night-flowering cereus turns night into day. It begins to expand its mag- 
nificent sweet-scented blossoms in the twilight; it is full-blown at midnight, and closes 
never to open again with the dawn of day. In a clover-field not a leaf opens till after 
sunrise. These are the observations of a celebrated English author, who has devoted 
much time to the study of plants, and often watched them during their quiet slumbers. 
Those plants which seem to be awake all night, he styles ‘‘ the bats and owls of the vege- 
table kingdom.” 


American Horticulture as Seen by an Englishman. 


\ R. W. Robinson, of London, England, an associate editor of The Field, and the 

author of that successful volume, ‘‘ Parks, Promenades and Gardens of Paris,” 
visited us the early part of October, and spent a few hours of pleasant conversation. He 
is now visiting our prineipal American cities, wherever our best examples of American 
park, garden or landscape work can be seen, and hence to California. 1n an article writ- 
ten to Hearth and Home, on his impression of the character of our horticulture, he 
expresses himself delighted with the wonderful abundance and size of our fruit. 

‘Tt is difficult for me to say how much I like your noble country. I think I am more 
enthusiastic about its capabilities than most Americans. Your fine scenery, vast tracts 
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of fertile and well-cultivated land, noble rivers, and beautiful hilly tracts, such as those 
in many parts of Pennsylvania, and your fine flora, from oaks to gentians, have afforded 
me much pleasure and interest. 

** Although I heard many grumble in America, at the climate as unfavorable for gar- 
dening, I think it a beautiful one for this purpose. You complain of having endured the 
hottest summer known for many years, and folks say to me, ‘ You have come the worst 
possible time to see our gardens ;’ but to my surprise, I see your forest trees retaining 
their verdure as late as, if not later than they do in ‘green England.’ And I have fre- 
quently seen lawns in England, in dry seasons, browner than any of yours.” 

Lack of Gardens —He complains, and with perfect justice too, that with all our facili- 
ties of fruit culture, and an admirable climate, we have lost the love of gardening. “TI 
am nearly disheartened to see the houses in nearly all parts of the country I have visited, 
as bald and bare and uninviting, from the absence of any trace of a garden, as the flank 
of any grim sea-rock. Along the banks of the Susquehanna—a region that seemed to 
me one of the noblest and sweetest of Nature’s own gardens—I saw numbers of what 
appeared to be farmers’ or respectable mechanics’ houses, with hateful, tall green-flowered 
weeds leaning over the path to the door, and no trace of any plant useful to man, or 
beautiful. Sometimes the walls started stark-naked from hard and not clean pathways. 
Sometimes a few insect-worried cabbages approached even the door-step. What a differ- 
ence between what Mr. Carlyle calls ‘an umbrageous man’s rest, in which a king might 
wish to sit and smoke, and call it his,’ with its roses and honeysuckles and fuchsias 
clambering in through the very windows in crowds, and the dreary, arid prospect round 
thousands of American houses. 

‘“‘T have been told more than once that the climate discourages people from attending 
to gardens; but that this is not the real cause, I know; for I have seen not a few villa 
gardens in this country as fresh and beautiful as any with us. I notice the old flowers 
of English gardens thriving here and there, and even if such subjects should ‘ burn up’ 
in summer, have you not sub-tropical plants wherewith to embellish your gardens with 
deep and graceful verdure? Everywhere I have been sub-tropical plants thrive better 
than they do with us, and Cannas and Caladiums ought to be as easily preserved through 
the winter here as the dahlia of an English garden.” 

Here, at last, we have a candid opinion from an unprejudiced person, and behold how 
well it confirms the very words we wrote to the English Gardener’s Magazine, on the Char- 
acteristics of American Horticulture. Every word of ours is fully proved by the best of 
witnesses. In that article we deplored the lack of gardening in America. We deplored 
the exclusive attention to fruit. We said that the great mass of the people had little 
love for horticulture for its own sake, save as a means to make money, while home gar- 
dening had never been as fully encouraged and developed as it ought. Our friends of 
the American Agriculturist and Gardener’s Monthly, who felt we were doing injustice to 
our side of the Atlantic Ocean, can now see what others think of us, and find that our 
position is sustained after all, 
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Editorial Notes. 


Success. 


EVER was a word so cheerfully written, and never did any enterprise deserve so 

worthy a compliment as the good old Horticutturist. Its Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary has been indeed a Silver Wedding in its financial career. The past year it has 
paid its proprictor a dividend of '7O per cent upon ils capital, while its good will and 
privileges, under a very moderate valuation by others, has increased 180 per cent. 

Is not this a record worthy of mention? After twenty-five years of chequered for- 
tune—sometimes up and sometimes down—its twenty-fifth year at last is its most sue- 
cessful one, and to-day it is stronger than ever in the memories of its friends. Give 
thanks, friends, to Providence, who remembers the efforts of those who “try to help 
themselves.” 

High Training for Fruit Trees. 


Dr. Swasey, of the Southern Horticulturist, gives up the pyramidal system of training 
pear trees, and now advocates high training altogether. He explains the system as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Lat spring we received from New York a lot of the finest pear trees, both 
standard and dwarf, that we ever saw. They were two and three years old, and had 
been cut back and pruned on the most approved pyramidal system, with low heads 
branching widely at bottom and tapering off beautifully to the leader at top. They were 
models of symmetry; and had we designed them fir the garden, lawn or avenue, we 
would have gone into ecstasies over them. But we wanted them for the orchard, to 
replace other trees that had died or been removed, and so, with a sharp knife, a steady 
hand, and eyes closed to their pyramidal beauties, we began a vigorous onslaught upon 
their nether branches; nor stayed this seemingly unwise warfare until every standard 
showed a clean unbranching stem of four feet, and every dwarf one of two feet. At 
these respective heights, we commence the formation of the “head,” by leaving three or 
five-—always an odd number—equally-distributed main branches, cutting out the 
“leader” immediately above them. These branches were {cut back to about 6 to 12 
inches, according to strength ; and, in cutting, were careful to cut to an outside bud, or 
to one that should throw the future shoot from it into the widest unoccupied space. 

“The object in the high training was to give free access under the head of the tree for 
light, air, whitewash brush and team—in cultivation—and the cutting out of the leader 
and confining the base on the head to three or five main branches, as well as the cutting 
to an outside bud, was designed to give us an open, round-headed tree that should give 
every leaf and fruit an equal chance to the vivifying influence of sunlight and air. 

“Our only training through the season has been to rub off all shoots that have sprung 
from the roots or trunk below the main branches, and all that cross or crowd each other 
in the centre of the head, as well as all those that have a downward tendency on the 
outer side of the branches. This same treatment will be pursued a couple of years more, 
after which, if the trees continue to make a good growth, we never expect to touch them 
with either knife or pruning saw.” 

Notr.—Mr. Swasey’s theory of exposing all the branches to air and sunlight is cer- 
tainly excellent, and undoubtedly, for a Southern country, high training would be most 
beneficial. Here in the Middle and Border States, fruit-growers are in such love 
with the pyramidal system, it is impossible to induce them to change. The system allows 
of closer planting, they are easier handled, easier pruned, and, if well pruned, the 
branches have all the sun and light they actually need, and yet the fruit..is quite as 
abundant, more easily picked, or less injured in falling to the ground. Besides this, fine 
sturdy branches are developed, which will bear any weight of fruit without breaking 
down. We have not yet seen the first disadvantage from pyramidal training, and would 
be glad to have any one point it out. 


The Barnes Mammoth Strawberry. 


In the East, it has been a failure this year, yet, in the West and South, it has been 
exceedingly successful. We apprehend it does best in a moist season. 
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The Wilder Strawberry. 

In the West the foreign variety is succeeding better than the native ; the latter dying 
out, at least only a moderate grower, while the other is large, showy, of high quality, and 
very firm. It would certainly be a singular fact if Mr. Wilder was to be indebted to a 
foreign source for the most successful of the two varieties bearing his name. 


Northern vs. Southern Nursery Trees, 

A leading nurseryman informs us of the reason why pear trees are so generally pre- 
ferred from Central New York, instead of from further South, for Southern planters, 
Because in the North fully eighty-five per cent of all the trees grown in the nursery are 
good and reliable, well formed and vigorous; while in the South not over fifty per cent 
can be depended upon as trees of the first class. In other words, a Northern cursery- 
man who buds 100,000 trees can generally feel sure of 85,000 good, first-class, saleable 
trees; while in the South fully one-half would be too poor to sell. 

We believe the remark a very just one, from what we have seen of Southern nurseries. 
So we think none should complain of our northern-grown trees when they are furnished 
uniformly at fair prices, in good condition and superior average quality. But we will 
give credit, on the other hand, to Southern growers by saying that they can raise better 
pears—larger ones—than any one can produce here. So the advantages of each section 
are thus harmoniously balanced. We say this much because we observe an attempt 
among some Southern nurserymen to discourage the purchase of trees of our Northern 
nurseries; by argument that Southern trees are better in every respect. We do not find 
their arguments well verified. 

Plant Trees. 

We esteem tree planting hereafter to be a more profitable undertaking than either 
fruit culture, gardening or farming. Our American forests are being destroyed at a 
rate perfectly startling to the ideas of any one not familiar with the facts. The United 
States Department of Agriculture states that during the decade from 1850 to 1860, 
twenty millions of acres of timber land were cut down and put under cultivation, and 
during the decade from 1860 to 1870, it is estimated the census will reveal not less than 
one hundred million acres so cleared. Not a single acre has come into bearing to supply 
this enormous deficiency, and unless our American farmers are alive to the necessity of 
replanting their waste fields in useful timber, we will have an actual famine for wood 
within thirty years. 

Were we the possessors of 100 or 1,000 acres of land in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska or 
Kansas, we could not put it to a more profitable use than to plant in larch, chestnut, oak 
and other woods, and wait ten, twenty or thirty years. We believe it would be a sub- 
stantial inheritance to our children and a benefit to posterity, while the value per acre 
could not well be less than $200. The planting of forests is also an amelioration of 
climate, and were the West once freed from its cold winds, and an agreeable, uniform 
temperature induced, without dangerous extremes, the occupation of gardening and 
fruit culture would be fraught with less hazard, and give more abounding and regular 
returns. Plant trees, then, for your own health and prosperity. 


A Fine Green House. 7 


The new Green House at Washington, for the erection of which Congress made appro- 
priation at its last session, is nearly completed. It is 470 feet in length, and presents a 
very fine appearance. One section of this building will contain grape cuttings, now on 
the way from Europe, embracing every variety grown in that country. Another section 
will be devoted to the propagation of medical plants derived from foreign points, with a 
view to their future culture in the United States. Still another division will receive 
assignments of choice imported floral productions, and yet another to experiments in the 
growth of fruits, native to Russia and other powers, now exchanging with this department. 

Wisconsin Horticultural Society Transactions. 

We have received from the Secretary, 0. S. Willey, the Annual Report for the year 
1869, containing the Addresses of the President, Reports of the Secretary, and descrip- 
tion of new fruits, together with discussions thereon. The Society seems to be in excel- 
lent condition and progressing rapidly. 
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Pleasant Valley Fruit and Wine Reporter. 


This is a new semi-monthly, published at Hammondsport, N. Y., by A. L. Underhill, 
directed especially to the interests of grape culture and wine making in the grape 
regions of Central New York. It is printed in a most superior manner, has a pleasant 
general look, and bears evidence of good editorial talents. [t starts with prospects 
of becoming a permanent success, for we know it will be supported with the necessary 
capital and enterprise. 

Rural Home Visitor. 


This is a new weekly published by T. A. Bland; $2 per year; devoted to rural affairs 
and home economy. It has a very pleasant, inviting appearance, and contents are well 
selected, 

Beauty of our American Parks. 


Mr. Robinson, whose article we refer to in another column, says: “ Your public parks, 
as far as regards design, are not surpassed by those of Europe. I have been much 
surprised at the beauty of surface of such parks as those of Philadelphia and Baltimore.”’ 


Beauty of American Climate. 


Mr. Robinson says: ‘‘O Americans! never blame the climate, for it is an admirable one. 
The succulent vegetables of the old country grow here, with very few exceptions, and b 
their sides you gather the ears of the stately and graceful maize—most useful of its won- 
derfully useful family. Muskmelons better than those which cost an English country 
gentleman six dollars each to produce ov hot-beds and in glass houses, grow side by side 
with your delicious sweet potato, which I used to grow as a curiosity in a hot-house. 
Our old and popular Williams pear (you call it the Bartlett), larger, sweeter and more 
golden than with us, falls by the side of egg-plants, with fruit so large as to be a con- 
stant source of surprise to me, who had often grown the fruit to the size of a turkey egg 


in hot-houses in England. Rosy-cheeked English apples are seen above the quaint, 
large-flowered of the okra, which to us is an impossible exotic. Blessed by every variety 
of climate, and with its peoples not hedged out from each others’ improvements by strange 
tongues, I look forward to the time when this vast country shall be more famous for 
rural beauty than for the wealth of her many cities.” 


The Small Fruit Recorder. 


This is to be enlarged to double its present size, and published at $1 a year, for 1871. 
It is a wide-awake, entertaining little sheet. 


Can’t Do Without It. 


Hosts of our subscribers write us that they cannot do without Tut HorticuLturist. 
This is exactly the point we have been aiming at for the last two years—to make the 
magazine so good that every one will welcome it heartily to a permanent place on their 
library table. We are greatly encouraged. Every one has a good cheerful word, and 
we feel at last like one who has overcome all obstacles, and stands on the grand plane of 
success. The friends of Tae Horticu.turist admit it is every thing we have claimed 
for it—dignified, yet popular; practical, yet not dry or tedious; lively and piquant, but 
not sensational. Our rivals generously admit it is the most abundantly illustrated of any 
of its class in the country. Every one of our exchanges have given it hearty notices of 
good will. Our advertisers have patronized it splendidly, and we feel as though we had 
gained the old vantage ground it once held under Downing as the best and most popular 
journal of its character in America. We have yet to hear a word of fault. Every one 
gives genuine testimonials of appreciation for the vast improvement which has been 
accomplished. And yet we have not had the opportunity to carry out one-tenth part of 
our plans. Stand by us, friends; do not miss a single number, and we will yet produce 
a journal worthy of your highest respect and regard—the ne plus ultra of its profession. 

Our February and March numbers will be equal in merit to this number. We have 
got so much excellent matter on hand we cannot find room for it all now. 





Florticuliural Notes. 


Horticultural Notes. 
Thickness for Mutching Trees. 

N amateur cultivator of fruits inquires the proper thickness for mulching, remarking, 
‘*a large apple or pear will, I suppose, bear three or four inches; not so small fruits, 
I think half an inch is about enough for them ; also for small trees. I’ve seen folks mulch 
strawberries four inches thick—enough to kill them, for the air cannot well get through 
it. When mulching is rather scarce, if we lay it around our young trees, as far as the 
rootlets extend, will not this answer pretty well, or must it be spread still further? 
Would you recommend hay or straw over half an inch thick, packed close, for trees only 

three to seven feet high?” 

The thickness must vary greatly according to the object in view, and with various cir- 
cumstances. We have been in the practice of mulching more heavily than our corres- 
pondent. For the winter protection of strawberry beds, he is correct in recommending 
caution against deep:covering the whole surface to prevent smothering the plants. The 
depth may, however, vary much according to the nature of the material. Soft hay or 
oat straw quickly packs solid when drenched with wet, and an inch or two would be 
likely to kill the plants. Rye straw is much stiffer, and might be safely laid on more 
heavily. Evergreen boughs are still more rigid, and the stiffer spruces and pines, if not 
cut into very small branches, can scarcely ever do any injury. A winter mulching, even 
if quite thin, is of much service in protecting the bare surface of the earth and small 
plants from sharp freezing winds. Any one may satisfy himself on this point, by examin. 
ing the various depths to which the ground has frozen with a bare surface and with dif- 
ferent thicknesses of mulching, as the earth is freezing at the beginning of winter. 
When a bare surface, exposed to the sweep of the winds, has been found frozen six inches 
down, a thin covering of grass in another place has prevented it from freezing more 
than an inch or two, according to observation and measurement. The mulch, in this 


way, retards the freezing and retards the thawing again; and thus preventing sudden 
transitions, affords great protection. 


For the winter, mulching of half tender trees, we should not fear to apply litter 
copiously ; as, unlike the green plants of the strawberry, they cannot be smothered. Mice 


are excluded by a previously clean field, and a small smooth mound previously embanked 
around each tree.—Ev. 


Iron for Pear Trees. 

I had a very fine pear tree (Flemish Beauty) that became affected, first by blight in 
one limb, which I removed, and then another and another was affected in the same ‘way, 
until I had removed a considerable portion of the top of the tree. Early next spring 1 
resolved to try the application of scrap iron to the roots. I procured my iron, removed 
the soil from the roots carefully, deposited the iron between them, and replaced the 
earth. There was no further progress in the blight, the tree continued to grow that 
season, and the next leaves and blossoms came out vigorously, no black spots appeared 
on the leaves and the tree bore finely, and no appearance of disease was seen in the 
tree afterward. In subsequent conversations with friends I found that some of them 
had become informed on the same subject, and had tried the remedy with perfect success. 
Some told me they had procured turning and drilling chips from the machine shops and 
had used them, as they thought, with much advantage to their trees.—Cor. Rural 
Messenger. 

The New York Tribune. 

Horace Greeley’s Essays, ‘‘ What I know of Farming,”’ which have been published in 
The Tribune every week during 1870, are to be printed in Pamphlet form, and a copy 
will be sent, post-paid, to each subscriber who sends $10 for The Daily, $4 for The Semi- 
Weekly, or $2 for The Weekly Tribune, and requests the book at the time of subscribi.g. 
This will enable old subscribers to secure the Essays for preservation, on renewing their 
subscriptions, and new subscribers will, of course, be glad to obtain them, free of cost. 
See advertisement on opposite page for club terms. 


Errata. 


The article on p. 365, December No. last, should have been credited to Edgar Sanders 
instead of Dr. Hull. On p. 362, read musky instead of musty juice. 





